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The following Investigation was suggested to me by sundry mistaken notions respecting 
the MS. hereinafter examined, which had found their way into print, and so had caught my 
eye from time to time. 

For permission to examine the MS. I am indebted, and I desire respectfully to 
acknowledge my obligation, to His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who directed 
arrangements to be made that allowed me to pursue my inquiry at my own convenience ; 
and those arrangements were forthwith carried out con amore by the Duke's Librarian at 
Alnwick Castle. 

I am further indebted to His Grace for permission to publish copies of that front 
outer leaf or cover of the MS. which is so curiously bescribbled. I had some thoughts of 
obtaining such copies by means of photography and the colloid process ; but I was assured 
that, owing to the increased discoloration of the obverse page of the cover, a photograph 
of that page — much the more important of the two — would give a most unsatisfactory result. 

Happily there was in reserve the beautiful and accurate facsimile executed for the 
preceding Duke soon after the discovery of the MS. thirty-six years ago, copies of which 
were prefixed to Spedding's octavo reprint of some of the contents of the MS., as 
mentioned in § 2 below. 

Still more happily I discovered that the gentleman (Mr. G. I. F. Tupper, of Clapham 
Park) who executed that facsimile is still living; and further that, although the art in 
which his skill was unrivalled has long been superseded by 2'^tffls^-mechanical, but not more 
satisfactory, processes, he maintains a lively interest in the literary questions that formerly 
came under his notice. Hence he very kindly overhauled the treasures of his London 
offices and found an original copy of his facsimile, from which he has succeeded in 
reproducing excellent copies for insertion in this slender work. 

In these copies the jagged edges, the smears, and the general discoloration are, I need 
scarcely say, contributions to the exactitude of the reproduction ; but they generally leave 
the reproducible scribble more distinct than it appears in the colloid copy, a few years old, 

from which I worked. 

a2 



IV 



For Part IV. below I have consulted, on literary points, both the original authorities 
and the works of the industrious Grosart. The personal details given are nearly all confined 
to such as show the connexion of the several persons with the central personage (the 
"scribbler"), about whom, for my purpose, they cluster. For a few of those details I have 
troubled our great Dictionary of Biography. 

Perhaps I may venture to add that my identification of the " scribbler " contributes an 
interesting, if not a highly important, passage to our literary history, and at the same time 
settles beyond cavil the proper interpretation of the scribble. 

To friends and correspondents who were aware, at an early date, of my investigation, 
and may be wondering what has become of it, I will explain that my " copy " was ready 
for the printer a year ago, and that the delay in publication has been due partly to 
unavoidable difiiculties in connexion with the facsimiles, and partly to my having let my 
copy go out of my hands, — a much easier process than getting it back again. 

Novembp-r, 1903. T. Le M. D. 
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EXAMINATION OF AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 



I. The Manuscript. 

§ 1. This lilS. is described in the Catalogue o£ the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission as t'ollows : — 
"Folio. 'A Conference of Pleasure/ by Francis 
Bacon. With the MS. is bound up a large-paper 
copy of the printed work (1870)." 

In this description several points invite a word or 
two. Thus, the folio size is a small foolscap (originally 
about 10"5 in. by 7-5 in.). The title A Conference of 
Pleasure is not that of the MS., which, as a whole, 
has none. It was used by Spedding to cover a 
group of four speeches written by Bacon in 1592, to 
be spoken at a " Device " (probably a Joust or 
tilting-match got up by Essex) . Spedding borrowed 
the title, for that group only, from a phrase in the 
third of the four speeches \ The title of that group 
in the MS. is entirely different : it will be found in 
a little table or index in the N.E. quarter ^ of the 
outside or obverse page of the front cover (repro- 
duced in the accompanying facsimile), followed by 
the subordinate titles of the several speeches, as 
follows : — 

M'' fFrauncis Bacon 
Of tribute or ^ving what is dew 
' The praise of the worthiest vertue 

The praise of the worthiest affection 

The praise of the worthiest power 

The praise of the worthiest person 

In these four "Praises" the objects praised are, 
respectively, Fortitude, Love, Knowledge, and the 

2 The MS. contains many things beside the 
" Praises " ; but of them hereafter : here I must 
revert to the Catalogue. The " large-paper " copy 
mentioned is apparently one of a small and special 
edition printed, probably, for the noble owner of 
the MS Like the M.S. it is a small foho, and it 
contains only the four "Praises" : it was edited by 
Speddino- who, in 1870, issued to the pubhc an 
edition in demy 8vo, with a two-page facsimile of 
the front outer leaf above mentioned; but only a 
few scattered words are found on the back or reverse 
r,ao-e of that leaf. What marks, however, an im- 
portant event in the life of the MS. is the statement 
of the Catalogue, that it and the large-paper copy 
. re " bound up " together. This statement needs 

1 Until this MS. was discovered (in 1867) only two of the 
cneeches were known, the third and the fourth 
^ ' For brevity of reference I treat the facsimile as if it were a 

map. 



amplification; for the successive separate leaves of 
the MS., including the front outside leaf that served 
as cover (but not the back outside leaf and cover, 
which, being presumably blank, has not been pre- 
served, but which, of course, with the front cover 
had formed one sheet), have been most skilfully 
split, beautifullj^ mounted on cartridge paper, and 
bound, as aforesaid. This glorification is not without 
its drawbacks ; for in trying to learn what the MS. 
looked like in its original and independent form we 
have now only the testimony of Spedding to rely 
upon ; and he, having found in the MS. some of 
Bacon's work, his natural prey, did not see, or at any 
rate record, all he might have seen and recorded. His 
Introduction to the 1870 edition is nevertheless valu- 
able and interesting, albeit he is boggled and mistaken 
about some points. 

3. The recent history of the MS. begins with its 
discovery in the year 1867. It was found, with 
other papers, in a box that had been lying unopened, 
for many years, at Northumberland House, opposite 
Charing Cross (afterwards pulled down to make way 
for Northumberland Avenue). Spedding tells us it 
was a quire of 22 sheets ; but he omits to take into 
account the outer sTieet, which was of the same fold 
of paper and served as a cover : this made 23 sheets. 
Moreover, he tells us leaf 10 was missing (the 
written matter, however, runs on without a break) ; 
but, as leaf 10 must have formed one half of a sheet, 
the other half, in the latter part of the MS., should 
also have been missing ; consequently, the " quire " 
was originally a full and proper quire of 24 sheets, 
which, folded in the middle, gave 48 leaves, or 9(5 pp.; 
or (deducting the cover and the missing sheet) 
22 sheets, 44 leaves, or 88 pages : these have been 
used (barring a blank space here and there) for 
the successive written contents. A folded quire is 
just what a scribe or copyist would take up, who had 
a pretty long writing-task before him ; and his first 
move would be to fasten the sheets together by a 
thread passed through the line of the fold. This 
operation had been performed on our MS., tho' 
badly ; for when Spedding examined it, the thread 
had disappeared. But even the perforations of the 
needle or bodkin might have supplied a fragment of 
evidence against an assumption I have seen pro- 
pounded, that a vast quantity of matter has tumbled, 
or, as some say, has been torn, out of the MS., and 
has disappeared (see §§ 7, 8 infra). Moreover, on 
the said assumption, the MS., as found, should have 
shown a considerable bulge, from top to bottom, 



iilongsiJe the fold ; and this, at any rate, Spedding 
would have seen and mentioned, if it had been there, 
especially as he had the question of such supposed 
loss in his mind ' ; but, as we shall presently see, 
there is evidence on the point quite sufficient to 
satisfy reasonable beings. 

4. One other event in the life o£ the MS., a great 
misfortune, may here be referred to, namely, its 
serious injury by fire. It looks as if somebody had 
held it by the N.W. corner and passed the fore-edge, 
from N. to S., slowly through a fire; had turned 
westward along the S. border, and ended at the 
S.W. corner with a somewhat prolonged application 
of heat. But as other MSS. found with this one 
were similarly burnt, we may accept the explanation 
that the damage was caused by a serious fire that 
occurred at Northumberland House in 1780 ; in 
which case we must suppose that our MS. was 
lying fiat, probably among, or on top of, a pile of 
papers, in the corner of some recess which protected 
the N. and part of the W. side. The result is, as 
Spedding states, that two or three words are burnt 
off every line all along the fore-edge, and three or 
four lines (or a great part of them) are burnt off at 
the bottom. It was, of course, after the fire that the 
MSS. were put in the box. 

II. Contents oi' the Manusckipt. 

§ 5. It was a common practice in Elizabethan 
times, as well as before and since, even (to some 
extent) down to our own day (a survival from times 
when all books were written, and \Yero multiplied by 
Avriting), for people to make, or, if they were rich, to 
get made, copies of works that took their fancy and 
were not otherwise obtainable ; while people short 
of pence would themselves make copies of works 
actually purchasable in print ^. Besides, " con- 
cealed poets " and other " concealed ■" writers, i. e., 
people who wi-ote, but did not publish, used, never- 
theless, to circulate their productions in manuscript 
among their friends and acquaintance, expecting 
(and hoping) that these people would make copies 
ibr themselves. Sometimes, however, the bolder of 
them — being needlessly fearful lest faulty versions 
should get abroad — used this real or supposed multi- 
plication of copies as an excuse for publishing their 
own versions, — as Bacon did in the case of his 
/'Jssai/s. Bacon, indeed, went further ; for he himself 
sometimes had cojiies of his writings made, and 
j)resented them to his friends and acquaintance, or 
rather, perhaps, to people of high station and of 
influence, who, as he thought, might be useful to 
liim. Henry Percy, ninth Earl of JSTorthumberland, 
his contemporary, might have been marked for such 

' As he had seen mimerous ^JSS. of Bacon's, he might also 
ha\e been able to tell, by the make or the watermark, whether 
the paper was likely to have been Bacon's or not: the hand- 
icriting was evidently strange to him. 

^ " George [Peele] was making merry with three or four of 
his friends in Pye-corner, where the Tapster of the house was 
much given to poetrie ; for he had ingrossed ' The Knight of the 
Siinne,' ' Venus and Adonis,' and other Pamphlets which the 
stripling had collected together." — Quoted by Ingleby, in his 
" Century of Praise." The best-known example of this practice 
is the original " Percy Folio." 



gratuitous distinction ; but this is by no means 
certain : all we know is, that \\ hen Bacon — two or 
three years after his brutal behaviour to Essex, 
which procured him the intense hatred of many, and 
pretty certainly of the Earl and Countess (sister to 
Essex) — tried, by letter, to wriggle again into the 
Earl's good graces, he mentions that the latter had 
formerly paid some compliment to his literary ability. 
If then Bacon did send any such papers to the Earl, 
this MS., with part of its contents (§ 8 below), may 
have been one ; but (tho' for vay purpose the point 
is immaterial) I rather think it was not. 

6. To simplify my task, I will at once make the 
following additional remarks about the " Praises," 
and then, generally, leave them out of the account : — 
They were the first, and for a time the only contents 
of the " quire " : they occupy nearly 23 pages : of 
them alone there is a careful list on the cover, 
preceded by their general title and the author's 
name : they were composed in 1592, but when 
copied into the MS. we cannot exactly tell ; and, 
however they came there, they and the whole MS. 
were in the possession of the Earls of Northumber- 
land. The " Praises " dismissed, we come upon a 
state of affairs that requires careful attention. About 
an inch and a half below the entry of the last 
" Praise " there begins another series of entries, in a 
totally different hand, that reads as follows : — 

(1) Earle of Arundells letter to the Queen. 

(2) Speachesfor my lord of Essex at the tylt. 

(3) A speachfor my turd of Sussex tilt. 

f4) Leycesters Common Wealth. Inoerto au(c)tore. 
(.■;) Orations at Graies Inne re veils. 

(6) [Letter to the ?] Qaeenes Ma'". 

By JP fiirauncis Bacon. 

(7) Essaies by the same author. 

William Shakespeare. 

(8) Rychard tho second. 

(9) Rychard the third. 

(10) Asmund and Cornelia. 

(11) lie of d(o)gs. frmnt. {i. e., "fragment"). 

By Thomas Nashe [& P] inferior plaier(s p). 

(The figures (1), (2), &c. are mine.) 

7. The foregoing list has been regarded by some 
as an Index, or a table or catalogue, of the original 
contents of the MS. The object of this assumption 
is to compel us to suppose that such works as are 
therein mentioned, but do not appear in the MS., 
were once included, but must have fallen out of it 
(§ 3 above). If this notion were correct, it would 
not in the least degree invalidate what 1 am going 
to prove. But as these works, in addition to those 
already in the MS., would have made a heavy 
volume of three or four hundred pages, it is very 
unlikely that such bulk and weiglit would have been 
trusted to a thread. The futility of the same notion 
will also appear from a comparison of the following 
list of actual contents with the hst of entries in § (J 
(the figures again are mine) : — 

(1) Of Magnanimitie, or Heroicall '^'ertue. (E\idently 
Bacon's.— (S/ie<^(^OT7. Follows on after the " Praises ": 
makes only 1 page.) 



(2) An Advftrtisement touching private Ceii[sure] ; (('. e., 

on Toleration in Religion : pretty certainly Bacon's. — 
Sp. Follows on : makes 2^ pp.) 

(3) An Advertisement touching controversies in the Church 

of England. (A well-known tract of Bacon's : written 
1589; printed 1640. — Sp. Follows on: makes 15pp.) 

(4) A Letter to a French Gentleman touching the pro- 

ceedings in England in Ecclesiastical causes ; translated 
out of French into English by W. W. (Ends abruptly 
and unfinished. — Sp} Follows on : makes less than 

li pp.) 
[No. (4) is followed by a blank page, — the left-hand middle 
one : probably reserved for the remainder of the 
preceding Letter.] 

(5) Speaches for my lord of Essex at the tylt. These are 

five short speeches, of which two are assigned to a 
hermit, one to a soldier, one to a secretary, and one 
to a " squyer." The general heading is wanting : I 
supply it from the list in § 6. (The speeches begin at 
the top of the right-hand middle page, and make 
6J pp. Written by Bacon in 1595, for a " Device." — 
Sp.) 
(G) For the Earl of Sussex at the tilt. (Bacon's : date 1596. 
Follows on after (5) : very short, 1 page only ; 
followed by I of a page blank : at the end is a slight 
eruption of scribble like that on the cover.) 

(7) Sir Philip Sidney's Letter to the Queen [dissuading her 

from marrying the Duke of Anjou.]^(Date 1580. 
Begins, without a heading, at top of right-hand page, 
after preceding blank : is followed by a left-hand 
blank page: makes 7 pp. ^ No signature.) 

(8) Leycesters Common Wealth. (A well-known political 

pamphlet. — Sp. Here imperfect ; title and beginning 
and end wanting ; begins abruptly at top of a right- 
hand page : probably made from an imperfect copy ; 
and the preceding left-hand page was no doubt left to 
receive the missing initial part when a complete copy 
should turn up. Runs on to the end of what is now 
the last leaf of the second half of the quire.) 

The original last and outside leaf, as before 
shown (§ 3), served as the back cover ; it has now 
disappeared (§ 2) : presumably there was nothing 
on it, and so it was not split and mounted. 

8. A comparison of the two foregoing lists is 
instructive : the former (§ 6) specifies eleven items, 
of which no less than eight do not appear in the MS. ; 
while the latter (§ 7) shows eight works entered, of 
which Jive are not mentioned in the former ; that is 
to say, there are thirteen discrepancies against the 
three coincidences which I have indicated in each 
list by italic type. Hence the folly of supposing 
that list 1 was an Index to the MS. is apparent. 
But the order in which the three coincident items 

^ Sp. adds that it was printed in 1654, and was then said to 
be from Secretary Sir Francis Walsingham to M. le Secretaire 
Critoy ; but he always believed it to have been written by 
Bacon. 

^ More properly 6i pp. : the final halfpage is occupied by 
sprawling scrawl repeating some odd bits of the letter. The 
following page is not quite blank : in the N.E. comer there is 
a copy of the first sentence of " Leycester " exactly opposite ; 
and, if it is turned upside-down, there is, as after No. (6) above, 
a slight eruption of scribble like that on the cover : there is a 
proper name (apparently), of which B—g—n are clear ; and 
just below there follows: — 

your f rend 

shipp cannot 
bring 



appear in § 7 should be specially noted ; for it 
evidently indicates an attempt to carry out the 
program of list 1, so far as the pressure of other 
matter allowed, i. e., from (2) to (4) inclusive. It 
may be taken therefore as absolutely certain that 
nothing else was ever written in this quire, and as 
highly probable that the program of list 1 was never 
executed beyond the three items mentioned. As to 
that list and the qne.stions arising out of it, I take 
the facts to stand thus : — The quire originally con- 
tained only the " Praises'''' (§ 6 init.) : it then came 
under the control of somebody (I shall name hini 
hereafter) who jotted down at intervals the titles of 
other papers which he judged worth copying, or 
which were of interest as having some reference to, 
or connexion with, or as having been written by, 
people whom he knew ; but, on the one hand, he 
probably found it difficult to procure the papers he 
wanted ; and meanwhile, on the other hand, papers 
that he had not previously thought of were unex- 
pectedly placed at the Early's disposal ; and these were 
copied as they came to hand. 

9. At the end of section 5 I stated my doubt as to 
the " Praises '•" having come from Bacon. My reasons 
for doubting were, that there is not a tittle of 
evidence to put against the fact that the MS. was in 
the possession of the Earls of Northumberland ; that 
a copyist was hardly likely to take a whole quire, 
96 pages, for entering material (the " Praises '") that 
would not occupy a quarter of the space; and that the 
handwriting was entirely strange to Stebbing ; for he 
describes it as probably that of "an ignorant lawyer's 
clerk, who either used no points, or used them 
wrongly " ; and who generally used small letters for 
capitals. The script is a form of engrossing common 
to all law-writers of the period, who wrote it in 
almost uniform style ; so that modern experts some- 
times decline to give an opinion as to the possible 
employment of different writers on any piece of 
work. But for my present purpose it is a matter of 
complete indifference, whether the " Praises " were 
sent from Bacon to the Earl, or copied in the Earl's 
Library from originals borrowed from Bacon. In- 
deed, I may throw in with the " Praises " the four 
following, and mostly short, papers (§ 7, Nos. (1)- 
(4)) ; but these present a little puzzle of their own : 
for while the " Praises " are carefully indexed on the 
cover, the other four papers are not. Moreover, it 
seems, at first sight, as if space sufficient for such 
index had originally been left between the last 
" Praise " and the entry of " Arundells Letter •" ; 
yet, if so, why is the space filled up with scribble ? 
and scribble, for the most part, if its condition is any 
guide, older than that entry ? It seems to me the 
only feasible explanation is that the " Praises " were 
for a long time the only contents of the MS. ; that, 
during such time, most of the scribble immediately 
following the index of them was perpetrated, and 
then the list of titles (§6) was drawn up with a view 
to filling the MS. ; but that, before this filling-uti 
could be done, the group of papers (1) to (4) in § 7 
were, as above said, "placed at the Earl's disposal" ; 
for indexing which, however, no room was now left 
in the proper place. Of one thing we may be 
sure, — that neither Bacon nor any of his people had 



anything to do with the aforesaid list of titles (§ 6). 
Apart from the question of handwriting, the fact 
that a majority of the works named in it are other 
men's writings, and some of them much bulkier than 
anything Bacon had yet produced, puts that state- 
ment beyond doubt. 

10. The next question that arises relates to the 

non-execution of the full program laid down in 

the list of § 6. But the explanation is obvious. 

The " Speech for my lord of Sussex " brings us 

down to the year 1596 at the earliest. In ^97 

Biicon's Essaies were printed and published. (At 

the end and just below the entry is a word that looks 

much like printing.) It was hardly likely therefore 

that a nobleman or any man of wealth would care to 

have a transcript, from a probably imperfect MS. 

copy, of a pamphlet that was, or was about to be, 

procurable in an authorized form for the merest 

trifle. This explanation applies, aijd with much 

greater force on account of their bulk, to the two 

Richards of Shakespeare. These were both published, 

first without his name in ■'97, and again, with his 

name, in '98 ; and to transcribe them would have 

been a foolish waste of paper and labour. Asmund 

(ind Cornelia is apparently the title of a Play ; but 

it is quite unknown, and was probably even then 

unprocurable ; and so also was the He of dogs, which 

was so effectually suppressed by the Privy Council 

that no copy of it survives (see § 26 below). One 

other point must be referred to : it is connected with 

Sir Philip Sidney's Letter to the Queen (No. (7), 

list 2, § 7). This title is not in list 1 ; but two- 

tbirds of the way up the pnge of scribble, just to the 

left of the middle line, and about an inch S.W. of 

the last " Praise," occurs the word Phillipp. Again, 

some inch and a half to the E. of this, and a line 

lower, occurs the phrase Against mounsieur. Some 

persons therefore have thought that these two entries 

put together are meant for the title accidentally 

omitted from the list ; but a close examination shows 

that Phillipp is finely written, but the other words 

more coarsely and with a broader nib, and therefore 

probably at a different time : consequently, and 

apart from the oddity of the phrase, I consider those 

words to be parts of the general scribble. 

11. Here, perhaps, is a suitable place for a few 
remarks on the chronology of the MS. Spedding 
would date it 1598, — a good guess, if we suppose its 
contents, including those of the front outer leaf, to 
have been written all in one year ; but this was 
pretty certainly not the case. What we are sure of 
is that the earliest possible limit of time is fixed by 
the date of the "Praises" (1592), which may, oi 
course, have been copied in soon after they were 
written. Some of the papers transcribed are, it is 
true, of an earlier date, — e.g., Nos. (3), (7), and (8), 
in list 2 (§ 7) ; but it is obvious that they were 
transcribed later than the " Praises." Coming 
downwards in time, we see that Nos. (5) and (6) 
could not respectively have been copied before '95 
and ■'96. The non-transcription of the Essaies and 
of Shakespeare's two Richards, entered in list 1, 
indicates '97, — the " Essays," indeed, run into '98, 
N.S. ; and '97 is also the year in which the Re of 
dogs was written and produced j but no one of this 



group of four is in the MS. Other and later limiting 
dates of the entries are determinable from this out- 
side page. Thus, " William Shakespeare " became 
Master or Mr. W. S. in '99, when he obtained his 
coat-armour. The remark about " Anthony " (§§ 16 
and 22 below) was probably written before Anthony's 
death in the spring of 1601. And " A/r. Francis 
Bacon" became Sir F. B. in July 1603. Never- 
theless, none of the dates given in this section 
necessarily indicate the exact times at which the 
contents of the MS. were actually written; and I 
shall have hereafter (§ 28j to point out some curious 
evidence that the MS. was " knocking about," or at 
any rate open for additions to the scribble on the 
cover, as late as 1615. After this j^ear the next 
known event in the history of the MS. is recorded 
in the too forcible effects of the fire (§ 4). 

III. The " ScEiBBLE " on the Cover. 

§ 12. The front or outside page at the first glance 
appears to offer a forbidding spectacle, containing, 
as it does, some two hundred entries, independently 
of the " Praises" and the hst of titles _(§ 6). The 
most important of them were written with the MS. 
lying " right ■way up," i. e., lying N. and S. But a 
considerable number have been written with the 
MS. upside-down (lying S. and N.). A few have 
even been made slant-wise, with the S.B. corner 
towards the writer, or, when the MS. was turned 
round, with the N.W. corner so placed. There is, 
besides, a small overflow, beautifully written, upon 
the upper half of the back page of the leaf. Some 
o£ the scribble has nearly faded away ; much has 
been burnt away ; and the letters, especially the 
long letters and flourishes of the fresher and pre- 
sumably later entries, expatiate in all directions, not 
only regardless of the vested rights of previous 
settlers, but often affecting their aspect. The very 
first time, however, that I saw Spedding's facsimile 
I was struck with the beauty and fineness of much 
of the writing ; with the firmness and gracefulness 
of the curves and flourishes ^ ; with the perfect level 
of the more-carefully-written lines and of the longer 
words, altho' the paper was not ruled ; and with the 
diversity of patterns of writing, so to say, emjiloyed 
by the scribbler, nearly all of which, nevertheless, 
indicated the same hand ^. All this, and even much 
of the most careless scribble, betokened to me the 
presence of a writing-master of first-rate skill ; and 
my own recollections supported me in this deduction. 
My first writing-master was a survival of the quill- 
pen age ; and he expected all his pupils to use quills. 
These quills he would himself cut and recut, as 
required. Three or four snicks with his penknife, 
and there was a new "nib," which, if necessary, 
he would scrape down to his standard of fineness. 
Then he would try the pen by scribbling a 

' The feeble and disproportioned brackets embracing tbe 
list of tbe " Praises '' could not have been made by tbe person 
whom we will for tbe present call tbe "scribbler." 

^ I say " nearly all," because here and there a word or two 
is by another hand; a,s favour (2 inches from N.W. corner), 
frcmnces and revealed, &c., between the Fraisee and ArundeCs 
Letter. 



word or two, in a beautiful running-hand, — e. g., a 
boy's christian- or sur-name or both — on a scrap o£ 
paper, or by making a highly-flourished capital in 
a copy-book. Therefore, to return to the page 
of scribble, Spedding shows a dim perception of the 
truth, tho' it is almost hidden under error, when he 
says that this outer leaf " had the ill luck to be used 
by some idle penman, either for trial of his pens, or 
for experiments in handwriting, or for mere relief 
from idleness." The "ill luck'" is the most instructive 
thing of its kind ; and the " idle penman " was one 
of the busiest men of his time ; but I agree, to some 
extent, as to the testing of pens, which here issued 
in many remarkable entries ; and also as to the 
experiments in handwriting, so far as some little 
practice in the formation of letters and letter-clusters 
is concerned. Some of the words and phrases, 
however, seem to have been written as models for a 
pupil who was looking on to see how they were 
done. 

13. One remarkable entry, and by far the longest, 
deserves a section to itself. It is a biting Latin 
epigram in accentual trochaics, and therefore medi- 
aeval or modern. It may here have been meant for 
a model of small and fine writing ; but what parti- 
cular interest (see next section) furnished the mental 
impulse that incited to this particular entry ? The 
only explanation I have heard is, that it was suggested 
by Bacon's behaviour in the Essex case. But here 
it is : — 

Muitia annis iam transactis 
Nulla fides est in pactis ; 
Mell in ore, verba lactis, 
ifell in corde, ffraus in factis. 

It cuts at the long-standing want of honour among 
men, and at their hypocrisy : their speech is as milk 
and honey; but gall is in their hearts, and their 
deeds are meant to deceive. This neat stanza might 
very well have been written by the scribbler, who 
was a considerable scholar ; but I doubted whether 
it was ; and after many inquiries among learned 
acquaintances at home and abroad, and the exami- 
nation of all accessible collections of monkish Latin 
verse, I was kindly supplied with a clue by one of 
the learned staff of the British Museum, and duly 
found the lines (with a variation) on the title-page 
of Ulpian Fulwell's Ars Adulandi, or " The Art of 
Flattery" (published probably about the year 1587). 
The variation appears in the first line, which there 
reads, — 

His diebus non peractis : 

say, " While these times are still in progress " ; but 
the scribbler's version seems to me both more forcible 
and more euphonious. 

14. iScribbling, random scribbling, like other 
action, whether conscious or semi-conscious, is to be 
explained on psychological grounds, tho' not very 
deep ones. It is the result of mental impulse of 
varying, but generally feeble, intensity ; and the 
impulse is excited, and the expression it results in is 
determined, either objectively, by persons, things, 
statements, or what not, actually before the eyes ; 
or subjectively, by the influence of feelings and ideas, 
new or supplied by memory, that interest the mind 



for the moment. The latter variety may be suggested 
by, and may accompany, the former; but whether 
so suggested, or independent and supposedly spon- 
taneous, it may be highly instructive : it may 
indicate the tastes and habits, the learning or ignor- 
ance, the station and surroundings, the friends and 
enemies, and even features of the moral character, 
of the scribbler. And, as regards both varieties, the 
more lively the interest, or the more limportant the 
objects and ideas, the more likely are repetitions of 
the same expressions to occur. These are abstract 
but obvious principles ; and they probably never 
received a more striking exemplification than in the 
dense mass of scribble reproduced in the accompany- 
ing facsimile, which, apart from the list of titles (§ 6), 
I now propose to analyse and classify. 

15. As there is no distinct clue to chronological 
order, 1 begin at the top of the outer or front page, 
and first collect and classify the personal references, 
putting after each entry the number of times it 
occurs : and for convenience I will suppose the 
whole of the matter on this front page to be divided 
into an E. and a W. column (into which, in fact, it 
pretty nearly arranges itself). The back page — call 
it Overleaf — needs no division : 

ir. col., upper third : 

Neville (2), 
Ne vile veils (2). 

The latter command is the punning, but really noble 
motto of the great Neville family. 

E. col., between the " Praises " and " William 
iShakespeare," and W. col., lower third ; 
one entry inverted : 

(By) M"^ ffrauncis Bacon (2), 

(By) M' Ifrauneis (2), 

ffrauncis (2), 

Bacon (2), 

Baco (1), 

M' Fr. (1 ?), 

(By)M'(3?). 

This series, as the By shows, was suggested by 
the heading of the " Praises." Baco is the correct 
Latinized nominative adopted by modern scholars ; 
also used by Sir Nicholas Bacon : Francis some- 
times preferred Baconus. Both forms occur on titles 
of his works printed abroad. 

W. col., just above the epigram : 

Phillipp [Sidney]. 
E. col., above "Arundells Letter " : 

Against niounsieur. 

On these entries see § 10 ad fin. 

E. col., lower half : 

William Shakespeare (5), 
Shakespeare (3), 
"Will Shak (1), 
Shake (1), 
Snak (2), 
Sh (3). 

This series started with and from William Sliolf- 
upeare at the head of the second series of titles (§ 6j, 
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Twice the surname is slightly misspelt. One Shak 
follows the quotation from " Lucrece" (§ 16 ad fin.'). 

E. col., mostly near burnt edge, from the 
" Praises " downwards : 

Thomas Nashe (1), 
Thomas (6), 
Thom (4), 
Tho (2), 
Th (1). 

Some of these Thomas's, I suspect, like the Thomas 
" Overleaf/'' refer to another Thomas of a somewhat 
different character from Nash. 

Here may be entered a number of scattered names 
of which some do not belong to the " scribble " 
proper ; but most of which are of interest in relation 
to the scribbler : 

fraunces (1) : see § 12 note, and § 28 ; 

turner (2) : one to the right of, and below /i'aMnces, 

and one Overleaf; 
The Earl of Essex : lists 1 and 2, §§ 6, 7 ; 
■ The Earl of Sussex : do. do. 

The Earl of Arundel : list 1 ; 
Thomas [a Kempis] : Oeerhnf; 
Anthonie ffitzherbert : Overleaf. 

To whom I add (and he should go first) — 

The Earl of Northumberland, 

represented by the MS. itself. 

Leicester does not count, as the pamphlet under 
that name is really anonymous. 

16. Next, in regard to "repetitions" and scribble 
suggested by related entries (§ 14), the foregoing 
(abulation furnishes some astonishing examples. 
Bacon is named in full twice ; by one name only, seven 
times, and hinted at twice (or perhaps four times) ; 
yet there are curious indications that he was then 
comparatively undistinguished ; for the scribbler, in 
the first full entry (second line below the "Praises"), 
begins to specify, — " of ..." ; and, probably, from 
of we should run on to " Greis Inne, in the . . . ," 
half an inch below. But it is upon Shakespeare, that 
the scribbler most fondly expatiates, besides quoting 
twice from him; for he loved him. Of at least fifteen 
references five give both names in full, four the 
surname only in full, one the two names shortened, 
and six are minor allusions, — the whole, like the 
numerous records by Meres, corresponding to the 
vast space in the literary world then, as now, filled 
by the great dramatist, poet, and actor. — Tom Nash 
is named in full only once : other entries (if meant 
for him) give only Thomas or bits of it. — Of re- 
petitions of titles there are — 

Earle of Arundle's Letter to the Queene ; 
Asmund and Cornelia : 

add scattered fragments, such as Earle (3), Speach, 
and Ley : also ffe.ll, from the epigram. These few 
instances indicate a fainter interest in the subjects of 
the papers than in the persons involved. — If we turn 
next to "facts or circumstances intimately connected" 
with persons or things, and suggested by the mention 
of the latter (§ 1-1), we find the name of Neville 



suggesting the family motto and command " not to 
think or desire anything mean " (repeated, like the 
name). Bacon suggests the note-worthy and beauti- 
fully written entry (just below, and to the left of, 
the last " Praise"),— " Anthony, Comfort and Con- 
sorte," with a repeated "Comfort" just below the 
first. To the right of Thomas Nashe is the entry, 
" [andT] inferior plaier{s)," whereon hangs a tale 
(§26). After Leicester's Common Wealth is added 
incerto autore ; therefore it was in reality anonymous. 
As regards Shakespeare, the scribbler goes on another 
tack ; he tries further to show his interest in him by 
quoting him from memory: he selects, first, perhaps ', 
the monstrosity honorificabilitudinitatihus from "Love's 
Labour's Lost " ; but he stops at the tenth syllable' : 
his memory may have been at fault ; more probably 
he was stopt by " Leycester's," which is in line with 
his version of the word, and which he would not 
overrun. But he remembered that the full word in 
L.L.L. was meant for an ablative ; so of his shortened 
form he makes a correct ablative (singular) in -e, 
honorificahilitudine (it is really spelt here, -bilMudine), 
answering to a correct nominative in -tiido. In his 
next venture the writer's memory is certainly, though 
slightly, at fault. In the W. col., lower third, along- 
side the middle line, we may read the following : — 

revealing 
day through 
every Crany 
peepes and . . . 

see 
Shak 

Tlie quotation is from Lucrece, clvi. (therefore written 
after 1594), and should properly read — 

" Revealing day through every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out," &c. 

The scribbler sticks fast at the second line, and 
wisely refers to the author (" see Shak "). His 
peepes would derange the whole set of rimes; it 
was probably suggested, however, by a dim recol- 
lection o? peeping at tire end of line 4. 

17. The scribble, so far, has been perhaps the most 
interesting of its kind. Various causes, such as 
want of time and contracting space, would subse- 
quently lead the scribbler, when trying his pens, to 
dash off shorter entries suggested by casual events 
or passing thoughts. To the genesis of these, of 
course, we have now no certain clue : yet a goodly 
number of them express definite ideas, and indicate 
subjects of thought or feeling which I shall be able 
to utilize. The longer of them are, — 

refusinge of any 
refusing 
all; 
refreshing y" hart; 
oppression of hart ; 



' It was probably selected as offering good scope for the 
exemplification, before a pupil, of certain rules to be followed 
if one wished to write well. This word or variations of it 
occur elsewhere than in Shakespeare : an instance, meant for 
the accusative of the very form used by the scribbler, is "-iveii 
in Chambers's Dictionaiy, s, v. Uiiciul. '^ 



vour lovinge 
ffrend'; 
eude of the 
hall ; 

from 3'our service - ; 
more than exter . . . 
your soveraigne 
and liberties, 
and her liberties ' ; 
But your selfe impr[imis ?']— Overleaf (bis). 

Less expressive are rel'icfio fons ■ ■ ■ ; your religion ; 
. . An Christ * ; yoiir defence ; hacke han\_de'\ \ There 
are also numerous detached words : — refusing, re- 
mained, relieve, reverse, favour, abuse, indictable, 
refreshing (bis), Impvif;{on)ing, Impris(o)nnd, and 
especially Imitatio ; with many others, as your (part 
of subscription to a Letter), which occurs alone at 
least a dozen times, and several other times with 
selfe added. Much of the remainder consists of 
single letters {d, and especially the old A) ; or of two 
or three conjoined letters (ch, and especially tJi, which 
occurs very often) ; or of short monosyllables (of, to) ; 
or even of fragments of words (tho-, tliund-, Imita- 
(§18 ad fin.)). Many of these may have been written 
by pupils. It is vexatious to have to leave aside 
many words and phrases because the whole or parts 
of them are smeared, or burnt, or are otherwise un- 
decipherable ; and equally so to come across a name 
or (presumable) initials which one cannot pin on to 
anybody. Thus there is Adam near the middle of 
the E. col. ; in the extreme S.E. occurs A AJ '^ ; an 
inch below the N. point, W I (apparently) : and 
iiist to the left of the second '' Praise," outside the 
bracket, are two symbols ("iS). If we invert the 
leaf, there is a cluster a little above the W. point 
like the double s in E.!isex and Su.ssex, with part of 
a B (?) added ; there are also C and I (?) an inch to 
the left of the centre of the leaf ; and over the 
" Praises " (at the end of worthiest') there are four 
much damaged D's in perpendicular line. 

IV. The Writer of the Scribble. 

§ 18. To ask a cursory observer to reduce to order, 
and give a rational meaning to, what seems a chaotic 
mass of scribble, would be like propounding an 
insoluble conundrum. To tell him, further, to name 
the writer, would appear to be an ironical jest. But 
as, if I may say so, I have shown that, in the one 
instance, there is no conundrum at all, so, in the 
other instance, I propose to show that there is no 
jest. In point of fact, upon my first scrutiny, 
several years ago, of Spedding's facsimile (§ 2 above), 

^ Form of subscription to a Letter : love, loving, lover, be- 
loved, when so used, in those days indicated the most intimate 
friendship between men : see Shakespeare's Sonnets, or Ben 
Jonson in the Shaksp. folio, — " To my beloved the Author, 
M'' William Shakespeare." 

^ Probably in a diiferent hand. 

' Nearly half-way down the middle of the leaf, when 
inverted : written of course in Elizabeth's time ; probably a 
quotation. 

* This is not very distinctly written. 

° A technical term of tennis ; but I am not quite sure about 
the hande. 

" Just below these initials is an entry which may read 
" Sign kviter (or leniter) in . . . ," — a curious instruction to 
A.M. 



I provisionally formed an opinion as to wiio the 
scribbler was, but have only recently been able to 
test my opinion and demonstrate its accuracy. In 
this task my first step was to analyse the scribble, 
and the next was to deduce from it, in accordance 
with § 14, all that it indicated with reference to the 
personality, the environment, and the attributes of 
the scribbler. For my own satisfaction 1 made my 
demands upon the assumed writer as extensive and 
exacting as the scribble would possibly allow ; so 
that if they should not be fully met, my opinion 
would count for nothing. I required accordingly 
that he should be a scholar ; a lover of literature, 
especially of poetry and the drama, and therefore 
naturally of poets and dramatists : possibly a writer 
himself. It seemed to me also pretty certain that he 
was more or less intimately acquainted with the 
contemporary personages mentioned in the scribble 
(§ 15) ; hence his manners must have been such as 
enabled him to move easily in the best society : 
further, he was a man of solid and serious character, — 
a point on which 1 must say a word .or two ; for, 
as a parallel to the scribble, Spedding puts the case 
of a present-day lawyer's clerk who should occupy 
his leisure moments in scribbling trivialities and 
vulgarities. But the cases are not parallel : there is 
nothing trivial or vulgar in our scribbler : he was a 
serious and even religious man : tlie subjects that 
interest him are lofty and, like his acquaintance, 
noble. He denounces treachery and hypocrisy : he 
is not ashamed to talk of religion : his "refreshing 
the heart " is a version of Psalm xix. 8 : his Thomas 
and his Imita-, Imitatio can only refer to the famous 
work of Thomas a Kempis (see OverUafj ; and he is 
interested in the relations between the " soveraigne " 
and the people. But — he had to live ; and, as I 
guessed (§ 12), he probably lived by his pen. 

ly. All these requirements constitute what the 
slang of our day calls a " large order ■'•' ; but there 
was, in Shakespeare's time, one man, and no second, 
who fully complied with them ; and he and they fit 
into each other as exactly as a seal and its impression. 
The man was John Davies of Hereford '. This 
John Davies was born a year after Shakespeare, and 
died two years after him. He was of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and like his namesake, mentioned 
below ^, a competent scholar. When he took up 
penmanship as a calling, he became the most famous 
teacher of his age; and he taught, not only in many 
noble and gentle families, but in the royal family 
itself ; for in those days not even nobles and princes 
were ashamed to write well. Whether he was by 
birth a gentleman — generosus as the lawyers of the 
time put it — we do not know, but at any rate he 
must have been such by education and manners, or 
he could not have been on the friendly terms he 
was with so many exalted persons. He was thrice 
married, and each time into a family of some station. 

' So he called himself, to distinguish himself from his more 
noted namesake and friend, four or five years his junior, after- 
wards Sir John Davies, a man-of-law, M.P., and sometime 
Attorney-General of Ireland ; but also a considerable poet, to 
whom the other J. D. was warmly attached, and whom he 
addresses in dedicatory verses as " My beloved Master," and 
" Mine entirely beloved Master " (see note 1, § 17). They were 
both Oxford men. 

b2 
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He was a copious versifier of considerable merit, 
rising in his best passages to poetry of respectable 
quality; and in his satirical works he displayed a 
pungent wit. His " Microcosmos " begins with a 
Dedication to the king, followed by verses to the 
queen, a long poem to his pupil, Prince Henry, and 
nine pages of commendatory verses by less distin- 
guished friends of his. His numerous sonnets and 
other poems, as well as his many dedications, 
addressed to people of note, while friendly, are also 
respectful and manly (tho' he could neatly flatter) ; 
and their number shows the extent of the circle in 
which he moved- Within this circle, or rather, a 
section of it, I felt myself to be, while dealing with 
the page of scribble ; and that feeling has been 
amply justified out of the mouth, or rather, by the 
pen, of John Davies himself; for his Works show 
that he was directly and closely acquainted with 
nearly all the persons, his contemporaries, there 
mentioned; v\ith some, indeed, he was friendly and 
familiar. The overwhelming evidence of this fact is 
of itself sufficient to identify Davies as the scribbler ; 
and as that evidence involves numerous, but little- 
known, points of literary and personal interest, I 
propose to go into its leading details in as compressed 
a style as possible. 

20. Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, 
was born the same year as Shakespeare. In teaching 
his family, and perhaps as a cojiyist, Davies was 
employed by him, probably for a long series of years. 
To him Davies gratefully and respectfully addressed 
two of his Sonnets ; also one of his Epigrams 
(No. 107 in "The Scourge of Folly"). But the 
Earl was for many years imprisoned in the Tower, 
on a (probably false) charge of complicity in the 
Gunpowder Plot. (It is possible that iinprisonnd, &c.. 
Overleaf, may have been thus suggested.) Of this 
imprisonment there is a most interesting memento 
in the Grenville Library. It is a copy of Davies's 
" Humour's Heaven on Earth," to which is prefixed 
" A dedicatory and consolatory Epistle to the right 
honourable Henry, Earle of Northumberland." This 
Epistle is in verse, and is, with some verbal exceptions, 
written in Davies's beautiful court-hand. It extends 
to sixty-six stanzas, and occupies ten pages. A 
striking feature is a series of wise and consolatory 
saws from ancient and other philosophers, written in 
the Italian hand, and running along the left-hand 
margins. This collection appears to be Davies's own, 
and it indicates wide reading and scholarship ; but 
from a note at the end we learn that the licensing 
authorities would not allow the poem to be printed 
in the book. And he did not forget the Earl's 
family. To the Countess (Dorothy, sister of Eliza- 
beth's Essex) there is addressed a sonnet at the end 
of the " Scourge." In the same collection is a poem 
" To Algernoun, Lord Percy [the Earl's son and 
heir], my liight Noble Pupill and joy of my 
heart." To Algernon also the published edition of 
the "Humours" was dedicated (1609). As Davies 
taught girls as well as boys, it is pretty certain that 
Algernon's sisters, the Ladies Dorothy and Lucy, 
were also his " pupills " ; and to them he dedicated 
a supplementary book of "Humours," describing 
the Plague of 1G03. Entry of one payment to him 



has been found in the family accounts for 1607, — 
forty shillings, equivalent to about ten pounds of 
our money. 

21. For Robert Deverenx, second Earl of Essex, 
Davies entertained great admiration. His epigram 
223 begins " Refulgent Essex " ; in another, after 
eulogizing him post mortem, he vents his indignation 
upon those who buried him in the chapel of the 
Tower, and put pews over his grave, so that men sat 
over him and '^ prat/ ed u]ion him" : which suggests 
a caustic pun, — " Men prei/ed on him too, while he 
had breath." To his young son, probably a pupil, 
Davies dedicated a sonnet beginning, " Dear off- 
spring of that all-beloved one " ; and he took care 
that the father should figure in the MS. He was 
also acquainted with (Shakespeare's) Southampton, 
a connexion of Essex, and his alter ego, who was 
heavily implicated in his plot. To him (as Daniel 
did, and as Shakespeare is believed to have done — 
Son. cvii.) Davies addressed a sonnet welcoming 
him back to liberty and safety. We can imagine 
how, with such sentiments and such interest in the 
Essex and Northumberland families, Davies would 
feel towards those who were instrumental in bringing 
Essex to the block. 

22. The man that did more than anyone else 
towards securing the death of Essex was Francis 
Bacon ; but the MS. was planned and probably in 
great part executed before that repulsive procedure, 
or the contents might have been very different. In 
those earlier times the scribbler must have kno"n 
something of Bacon ; for the entry, " Anthony, 
Comfort and Consorte" (§16) shows that he was 
aware of the relations subsisting between the two 
brothers, — that Anthony was the companion and 
support of Francis, the spendthrift, whom to keep 
out of prison he impoverished himself, and then did 
not succeed. It also suggests a rebuke of the 
toadyism of Francis in selecting and more suo grossly 
flattering the terrible old termagant on the throne 
as the " worthiest person," in preference to such a 
brother. But I do not find any definite reference to 
Bacon in Davies's recognized works (which were all 
published after 1600) till we get to the Sonnets in 
a supplement to the Scourge (publ. 1610 or '11). 
It seems that Bacon had recently made him a present 
of money, or, more probably, had paid him lavishly 
for some assistance. But the poet's gratitude takes a 
singular form : — 

" Thy bounty, and the heauty of thy Witt . . . 
Compells my pen to let fall shining ink ! " 

Further on he speaks of Bacon "keeping the Muse's 
company /or sport, 'twixt grave affairs," — an apology 
for Bacon's amateur verses. 

23. Of Shakespeare, Davies, like Ben Jonson and 
everybody else that knew him, was a "lover" (see 
first note to §17). In one instance (in "Paper's 
Complaint ") honestly, and in accordance with his 
own character (§§18 and 31), Davies shows true 
friendship by regretfully denouncing the immodesty 
of his " Venus and Adonis," just as Ben Jonsoiii 
showed it, by criticizing his inattention to art and 
accuracy. But in his " Microcosmos," in a stanza 
beginning " Players, I love ye," Davies singles out 
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Shakespeare and Burbage for his highest admiration. 
He attribute-s to them ''ivit (i. e. intellect), courage, 
good shape, good partes, and All Good ! " He is 
somewhat over-exquisite in depreciating their calling, 
but admits that they two remain unspoilt : — 

" And though the stage doth stain pure gentle blood, 
Yet generous (i.e. gentlemen, § 19) ye are in mind and mood." ' 

But Shakespeare was also a great dramatist. In the 
Scourge accordingly, ep. 159, Davies addresses him 
as "Our English Terence, M'' M'ill Shakespeare,^^ 
and in short compass gives us a number of important 
particulars about him. Thus, he acted "kingly parts," 
which_ means lordly manners and bearing and 
elocution ; and if he had not played those parts [the 
stage again!], he would have been a fit companion 
for a king ; indeed, he would have been a king 
among the genenjl ruck of mankind '. He had then 
[as now] his detractors, but he was above detraction, 
and never railed in return ; for he had a " reigning 
wit," /. e., a sovereign intellect. Davies even appears 
to have been behind the scenes ; for he was well 
aware of the business arrangements subsisting between 
Shakespeare and the Globe company, in which the 
former honourably discharged his part by supplying 
the company with tragedies and comedies ", which 
the company (of whom Shakespeare himself was one) 
jealously guarded. From all points of view, there- 
fore, no testimony, except perhaps Ben Jonson's, 
exceeds in precision and value that of Davies, 
demonstrating, as it does, the supremacy of William 
Shakespeare among the men of his time, both as an 
actor and especially as a poet-dramatist. 

24. With " Phillipp,^' i. e., Sir Philip Sidney, 
Davies must have had some personal intercourse 
(Grosart thinks they were "intimate''^), altho' Philip 
was eleven years older than he, and died under the age 
of 32. Davies, at any rate, knew the Sidney family 
well. It is on record that he executed a transcript of a 
translation of the Psalms into verse made by Philip 
and his famous sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke. 
Mr. J. A. Symonds in his Sidney ("Men of Letters " 
series) would assign this translation to the year 1580, 
when Philip, after his " Letter to the Queen" (§ 7 
above) found it convenient to go on a visit of several 
months to his sister at Wilton ; at which time Davies 
was only fifteen years old, and was probably at 
Oxford. But as the writings of Sidney were first 
printed only after his death, and then no doubt by 

' Davies wastes a deal of pity on them, insomuch that one 
is inclined to accuse him of indirectly attempting to magnify 
his own superior gentility. He says that "fell fortune" is 
inexcusable for not finding a better career for them ; and he 
mentions W. 8. and -R. B. again in the Hmnuur's, &c., in a 
similar context, as men whom Fortune had not " guerdon'd to 
their deserts." Perhaps he took his cue from Shakespeare's 
own Sonnets. 

^ I aoree with Grosart (I had formed my opinion before I saw 
his) in thinking that the reference to "playing a king" in 
Davies's Speculum Proditori (see § 28 below) indicates Shake- 
speare : "I knew a man," says he, " made once a king, but in 
game " ; ... and it was " where lords and ladies meet, who 
honoured him " (not pitied him) : and he " had but twehe days 
to king it." The Play was probably performed once or twice 
at Court. 

^ This statement seems to imply, what is very probable, that 
other companies tried to get plays from Shakespeare. At any 
rate, pirate printers were always on the look out for a chance of 
cribbing, and sometimes found one. 



direction or connivance of the Countess, it seems to 
me likely that Davies's help was called in about tJn^ 
same time. However, there are several allusions to 
Philip in Davies's poems, and there is a special 
epigram (No. 79) in the Scourge addressed to him 
(posthumously) and his brother. Sir (afterwards 
Lord) Robert, conjointly ; also a sonnet at the end 
of Microcosmo.<i to " Lord Robert Sidney ■" alone. 
With the Countess and her sons, the young Herberts, 
Davies seems to have been on very easy terms. In 
a short poem at the end of the " Scourge," to her 
as "Dowager Countess of Pembroke," he is quite 
jocular, the occasion apparently being the trans- 
mission to her of one of his books. There are also 
two sonnets to her in Witt's Pilgrimage ; and 
another to her, her daughter the Lady Anne, and 
her son Philip, conjointly. As to William Herbert 
(nephew to Sidney), the young Earl of Pembroke, 
her elder son (Shakespeare's patron), he is swamped 
with poems and dedications ; and his brother Philip, 
Earl of Montgomery, is also liberally treated. Davies's 
poetical exuberance extends even to the including of 
their very remote relative. Sir Edward Herbert of 
Montgomery (Epp. 222 & '3) . 

25. At the first view of the Neville entries I was 
inclined to think that the scribbler had gone back, 
in the history of the Percys, to a time when their 
fortunes were under a cloud. In the Wars of the 
Roses they were Lancastrians, and in the earlier 
ascendency of the Yorkists they were deprived of 
the earldom and estates, which were conferred on 
one of the Nevilles. But afterwards the Percy of 
the time made his peace with Edward IV., and 
recovered his title and estates. Those remote events, 
however, are not what Davies was referring to ; but 
he had in mind an offshoot of that family, a con- 
temporary of his own, Sir Henry Neville, born the 
same year as Shakespeare. This Neville became an 
infiuential Member of Parliament, a politician, a 
courtier, and a diplomatist. He was an old friend 
of Essex, and took some part in Essex^'s plot ; con- 
sequently he was imprisoned, but was released by 
James in 1603. It is to him that Davies addressed 
an admiring sonnet, which ends with an allusion to 
the Neville motto, — "thy noble name denies the vile" 
(§ 15 above) . He was a genuine Neville therefore. 

26. Poor Tom Nash, born 1567, ran through his 
Bohemian and contentious life in about 33 years. 
I fancy he would scarcely be respectable enough for 
the somewhat fastidious John Davies of Hereford 
to hob-a-nob closely with : still, Davies must have 
known him, especially for his share in the (unauthor- 
ized) publication of Sidney's " Astrophel and Stella '■" 
in 1591 (see Arber's Garner, 1st ed., vol. I.) ; but 
that Davies took any personal interest in him was 
probably due to his being of a Herefordshire family. 
Of his writings, however, Davies notices " Pierse 
Penniless " in " Paper's Complaint," where a notice 
implies censure * ; and from the " scribble " it is 
clear that the scribbler was aware of facts that 
aroused much interest and created some amusement 
at the time. When the " Isle of Dogs " was produced 
in 1597, at Henslowe's theatre, the satire of it was 

^ The complaint in Nash's case was, that he made Paper 
" bear suits to the Devill." 
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found to be so atrocious ttat the Privy Council 
immediately suppressed it, had the theatre closed for 
scjme months, and sent Tom to the Fleet prison^ — a 
]irocedure aguiiist which he loudly but unavailingly 
[)rotested, on the ground that he had only written to the 
I'lid of Act /., while the other Acts had been supplied hy 
the players w ithout regard to his intended plot. Here 
we have the key to the mystic entries in the scribble, — • 
inferior plaier[s) after Thomas Nashe, and f riant 
(" fragment ") after He of dogs, — i. e., only the part 
(fragment) written by Nash was intended to be 
inserted, and not the much larger part manufactured 
by the " inferior players." But the play was never 
printed, and was so effectually suppressed that no 
relic has survived : it was probably unobtainable 
even when Davies made his entry. 

27. Two men are named by the scribbler, between 
whom and himself no connexion is traceable. The 
Earl of Sussex of that time posed as a patron of men 
of letters ; but he was a man of unclean life, and of 
no great influence. The little speech assigned to 
liim in the MS. was of interest to Davies, because 
it related entirely to Essex, who did not present 
himself at some spectacle prepared for the queen's 
entertainment, and for whose absence the speech was 
a sort of apology. The Earl of Arundel mentioned 
was probably Philip Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who 
took up the former title on the death of Henry, 
twelfth and last Earl of the Fitzalan family, whose 
daughter and heiress he married. She, Mary, was a 
papist, and Philip became one in 1.584. Next year, 
for some unknown reasons, he tried to get awav 
from England, but was captured in the Channel, 
brought back, and sent to the Tower, where he died 
(or, some say, was executed) ten years later. On 
the eve of his flight he wrote a Letter to the Queen, 
which is probably the Letter twice entered for 
copying, but not copied. It may not have been 
procurable ; or it might have opened dangerods 
political or so-called religious questions. Davies's 
interest in him and his Letter may have been partly 
due to ArundeFs connexion, tho' remote, with the 
Northumberland family (Mary's grandfather married 
Lady Anne Percy, daughter of the fourth Earl) ; 
partly, perhaps, to his being a papist (for Davies 
also is said to have been one, altho', from his writings, 
one would rather suppose him a puritan) ; and partly 
to a desire on Davies's side to collect Letters, 
especially Letters to the Queen. As to the names 
" Overleaf," they belong to earlier ages. The two- 
hundred-year-old Imitatio (more fully, De Imitatione 
Christi) of Thomas (a Kempis) was just the sort of 
hook that Davies would enjoy. Anthonie Fitzlierhert 
was a great jurist of the time of the last two Henrys ; 
his works weie probably familiar to Davies, by name 
at any rate, through the young law-students whom 
he is known to have instructed in the special forms 
of script required in legal practice. 

28. Perhaps the most remarkable entries among 
tlie scribble, tho' so unobtrusive as easily to elude 
notice, are the fraunces and the turner that will be 
found about an inch below the last " Praise." One 
point to remark is, that they are in differerit hands ; 
and another, that both begin with a small letter. 
Now Spedding observes, as a peculiarity of the 



copyist of the " Praises," that he was given to using 
small letters for capitals (§ 9 above) ; therefore 
fraunces may have been written by him : anyhow, it 
is presumably a christian-name, and should have an 
initial capital, or rather the ff which then stood for 
a capital. To that name the scribbler answers with 
a finely-written turner, and by analogy, or by way 
of poking fun at the other party, likewise begins it 
with a small letter. It is apparently intended, 
therefore, to stand as if related in some way to 
fraunces; and the relationship that suggests itself 
at first sight is that of a surname. But turner is a 
line lower than fraunces ; which makes it quite as 
likely that two persons are meant, — a Frances and a 
Turner. In pondering the puzzle whether a Frances 
Turner, or a Frances and a Turner could be found 
in some sort of connexion with each other, I be- 
thought me of a notorious crime committed in the 
middle of James's reign, which excited the whole 
nation, viz., the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury 
in the Tower. Now the instigator and director of 
the murder was the young but depraved Countess 
of Essex, the Lady Frances Howard (as she still 
called herself) ; and one of her principal agents was 
a Mrs. Anne Turner (" a very lewd and infamous 
woman," as Sir A. Weldon states). The names of 
these women were, for the purpose of execration, 
long on everybody's tongue ; and no one can have 
cursed them more deeply than Davies ; for in the 
first place Frances was the nominal wife of the 
"dear offspring of the all-beloved one" (§ 21), who 
suffered from, if he was not disgraced by, her glaring 
vices and crimes ; and, next, Overbury himself 
appears to have been a bosom friend of Davies, and 
is mourned by him accordingl3^ Soon after the 
trial he published a little volume of " Diverse Elegies 
touching the Death of the never too much praised 
and pitied Sir Thomas Overbury." Among these 
"Elegies" is the longer poem Speculum Froditori, 
" a Mirror for a Traitor," quoted from in note 2, 
§ 23 above. Further, about the same time, Davies 
wrote a long and curious poem entitled " A Select 
Second Husband for Sir Thomas Overbury's Widow," 
dedicated in a sonnet to the Earl of Pembroke. 
And there is a minor reference to the case by Davies, 
before quoting which, however, I will remind the 
reader that at Mrs. Turner's execution there was an 
infusion of the comical. This woman had invented 
a sort of yellow starch for colouring cuffs and ruffs 
and bands ; and she was hanged, whether of choice 
or by order, in such coloured finery (a ruff at anv 
rate : historians differ as to the extent of her adorn- 
ment). That starch had previously been somewhat 
fashionable ; but after having graced a gallovi's it 
dropt at once out of favour. It is to this particular 
time, as Grosart suggests, that we must assign 
Davies's reference in the supplementary poem to 
Paper's Complaint : — 

" If a choice piece should come into their hand, 
'Twould be as hateful as a yellow band." 

One more point we may notice, namely, that the 
fraunces and the turner must be dated 1615 : 
consequently the cover of our MS. must have been 
open to scribble for sixteen years at least, possibly 
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for above twenty. The same date serves for the 
couplet just quoted ; for the starch began to come 
into favour again next year. 

29. Thus does our page of " scribble " focus into 
small compass a considerable segment of Davies's 
astonishingly large circle of patrons, acquaintances, 
and friends. Correspondingly, his works exhibit a 
large-scale view of that segment, in which the details 
are visible. They muster before us nearly all the 
Northumberland family. By way of the Countess 
we pass to Essex, her brother; from him to his son ; 
through whom, on the one side, and through Over- 
bury, on the other, even the reprobate Frances and 
her accomplice affected Davies. But no one can 
think of the Essex or even of the Overbury case 
without thinking of Bacon; and he and his worthier 
brother are duly recognized. The Sidneys and the 
Herberts together till a larger space than even 
the Percys ; and Henry Neville has his friendly 
sonnet. Shakespeare, as befits his genius and 
achievements, receives special homage. And Davies 
obviously intended that Tom Nash himself should 
be commemorated by something more than a mere 
entry. 

30. The evidence from hand-writing is much more 
limited in extent, but decisive. No one who has 
studied the scribble and then turns to that " Conso- 
latory Epistle " mentioned in § 20 above, can fail to 
recognize the same hand at a glance. But Davies 
published a book of models, a small oblong, called 
" The Writing Schoolmaster." Unfortunately, so 
far as I am aware, no contemporary specimen 
survives. The copy in the British Museum is dated 
1663, — or 45 years after the author's death. The 
instructions in the Preface are no doubt genuine, 
and we will assume the models to be so. He tells the 
pupil how to sit, how to cut his pen, how to bold it, 
and even (if he likes) how to make his own ink. 
The twenty and odd leaves contain, on their obverse 
or front pages, samples of writing, each of which 
differs in style from all the others \ The later 
models, after leaf 16, are in varieties of the Italian 

' Davies's facility in varying Ms styles or letter-forms, 
noticed, as regards the scribble, in § 12, was remarked, soon 
after his time, by Thomas Puller, who puts him among the 
Herefordshire "Worthies " : — " John Davies .... was the 
greatest master of the pen that England, in his age, beheld." 
His merits are summarized under the heads of rapidity, beauty, 
compactness, and variety of styles ; which last he so mixed 
that "he made them appear a hundred." Fuller goes on to 
compliment him on his poetry. 



hand, which, in London at any rate, was fast super- 
seding the old court-hand ^. Specimens of the latter 
(with approximations to the Italian) occupy leaves 2, 
3, 11, 12, 13, 14, and are of most interest in relation 
to the scribble. In these, the author evidently set 
himself to construct a series of fixed alphabets, 
which, of course, together with the exercises upon 
them, were written out by him with the utmost 
care for the engraver to work from. However, 
notwithstanding the consequent formality of style, 
and the additional stiffness resulting from the 
transfer to metaP, we recognize the master's "fist"; 
and he himself, with all his pains, is unable to 
avoid dropping into details that characterize Ihe 
scribble. 

31. Upon another point the testimony of this 
copy-book is of great value, namely, in reference to 
the " solid and serious and even religious " character 
I claimed for the scribbler in § 18. In the Preface 
he " hopes to publish many better things to the glory 
of God." The first model is an address " to all 
Christian people " ; No. 7 is a short prayer ; No. ^', 
against wine ; No. 17, a prayer based on Psalm cxix. 
&G+ ; No. 18, another prayer quoting Ps. xxxv. ; 
No. 19, an enforcement of the fifth commandment; 
and No. 20, a very short meditation on the trials of 
life. Of a similar cast, and on a much larger scale, 
are some of his poems, — as his "Divine Meditations"; 
t^even Penitential Psalms in verse ; " A Divine 
Psalm or Song " ; "A Glimpse of God's Glory " ; 
and " Christ's Cross " ; to which last are prefixed 
lines by his " honest [i. e. honoirrable) as loving 
friend M'' Michaell Drayton," to whom he addresses 
an epigram at the end of the " Scourge." It is true 
that in denouncing vice he sometimes goes into 
details that seem to us unedifying ; but an unclean 
generation justified plain speaking ; and he was none 
the worse Christian either for that, or for his satire, 
his flashes of wit, his occasional jocularity, and his 
love of Shakespeare and the stage. 

I will say no more, except that in John Davies of 
Hereford we have a witness of the very highest 
character, whose testimony as to the personality and 
achievements of his contemporaries, and especially 
of Shakespeare, is based on first-hand knowledge, and 
is incontestable. 

^ In his little poem to Algernon, the "joy of his heart " 
(§ 20), Davies writes, " Th' Italian hand I teach you." 

^ For the l3,t& post-mortem editions there may have been re- 
engraving. 
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"... The volume before us is one of the most solid and 
scholarly pieces of work of its own kind which have appeared 
in the English language, . . . One of the reasons why we so 
cordially welcome the appearance of the present work is that it 
is the first systematic attempt to present to English readers 
the results of investigation on the part of German philo- 
logists. . . . No doubt the elaborate discussion of conflicting 
hypotheses is a feature of the work which renders it unsuitable 
for beginners ; hut the student who has already mastered the 
elements of the language will find it profoundly instructive to 
follow Mr. Douse's carefuUj'-balanced arguments. Especially 
deserving of note is the critical exposition of the various theories 
respecting the origin of the Teutonic weak preterite. . . . The 
syntax is in the strictest sense original, and is based on a minute 
study of the Gothic texts. ... At the end of the volume 
Mr. Douse has given a specimen of modern composition in 
Gothic, which is very cleverly done." — Athey^ceum. 

"Me. Douse's Introduction to the Gothic of Ulfilas supplies 
a want that has long been felt in English philological literature. 
. . Mr. Douse's chapter on Phonology will be especially 
welcome, as it gives a clear and careful summary of the 
relation of the Gothic to the primitive Indo-Germanic sound- 
system as now established by continental scholars. The 
scheme of pronunciation seems very reasonable ; and the 
difficult question of the relation of Ulfilas' alphabet to the 
Runic is dealt with in a sober and critical spirit. . . . The 
morphology, including derivation, composition, and inflection, 
is worked out with the same care as the phonology. Lastly 
comes a full syntax, and, by way of chrestomathy, a translation 
into Gothic of a short passage from Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 
which shows a remarkable command of Gothic vocabulary and 
syntax. Altogether, the book can be cordially recommended to 
all students of comparative philology, of Gothic itself, and of 
English ; for without Gothic there can be no sound historical 
study of English or any other Teutonic language." — Academy. 

" An Introduction to the Gothic of TJlfilas will, it is to be 
hoped, pass into the hands of students of Anglo-Saxon, and not 
alone meet the approbation of the scanty band of Gothic 
scholars. The increasing number of those who are engaged in 
the scientific study of Early English will find Mr. Douse's 
work a very valuable aid. It provides a much-needed stimulus 
to the study of Gothic, and is an important contribution to 
philological literature. In the first place, nothing could form 
a keener incentive than the admirable preliminary chapter on 
the position of Gothic in the Indo-European system. The 
sections devoted to Phonology and Syntax are excellent in 
method and clearness, while equal care and fulness are displayed 
in the chapters on Derivation, Composition, and Inflection. . . ." 
— Saturday liennv. 

" This erudite yet extremely readable book supplies a want 
long felt by students of the English language. . . . The work 
before us is the first, so far as we know, in which the subject 



of Gothic has been exhaustively dealt with purely as a branch 
of philological science. . . . Dry as the phonology of a language 
may at first thought appear to be, it will be found far otherwise 
by those who take the trouble to master the fundamental 
principles of this branch of modern philology, of which Mr. 
Douse gives an admirable summary by way of introduction to 
the more special portion of his treatise. . . . The morphology 
of Gothic is most carefully worked out ; and in his treatment 
of this part of his subject, Mr. Douse gives proof not only of 
wide learning, but of a singular capacity for lucid dealing with 
an unwieldy mass of details. . . ." — Spectator. 

" Every real student of Teutonic Philology will heartily 
welcome Mr. Douse's book, which, as it seems to us, ought 
rather to have been called a Scientific Introduction to Teutonic 
Philology, with special reference to Gothic. Any student who 
takes the trouble to work carefully through the first 200 pages 
will not only acquire a thorough knowledge of Gothic, but also 
of the sound-laws common to the Teutonic languages in general. 
The book is divided into four parts ; the first being devoted to 
Eunes and the Gothic alphabet ; the second to Phonology, in 
which Mr. Douse gives an excellent summary of all that has 
been written on this important part of the subject. . . . Part III. 
is devoted to Derivation, Composition, and Inflexion ; all three 
of which are better and more fully treated than in any single 
book known to us. . . . Part IV. is devoted to Syntax. . . . 
He has, in our opinion, executed this part of his work in a most 
creditable and satisfactory manner." — Journal of Education. 

" The backward condition of English as compared with 
German scholarship in the matter of philological research must 
needs make us accord a hearty welcome to any serious effort to 
remedy our deficiencies in this respect. Such undoubtedly is 
Mr. Le Marchant Douse's Introduction to the Gothic of Ulfilas ; 
for it gives the English reader the first opportunity of obtaining 
anything like an adequate knowledge of one of the most 
important of languages from a philological point of view. . . . 
Mr. Douse has applied himself with great zeal and ingenuity to 
a branch of study rather out of the common path ; and we hope 
that his work will meet with the recognition it deserves." — 
Literary World. 

" We have in the volume before us a very considerable addition 
to the literature of linguistic science. To any one desirous of 
entering upon a study of Gothic this work will be invaluable, 
as it contains a most exhaustive and comprehensive resuine of 
the language of Ulfilas. It is divided, &c. . . . It is un- 
necessary to dwell further on the many points of interest in 
this valuable work, which, of course, appeals to a, special 
audience ; all we can do is to recommend it most heartily to all 
students of the Gothic language." — Mnncliester Examiner. 

"This admirable book. . . ." — Skeat : 'Principles of English 
Etymology ' (1st ed., Preface). 

" liecht empfehleus\veit." — Streitberg : 'Gotisches Elementar- 
buch' (Einleitung). 



